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Evangelical Theological Seminary 

by K. James Stein 


For a century, Evangelical Theological Seminary 
in Naperville, Illinois faithfully prepared men and 
women for the church's ministry. Certain aspects of 
its institutional life deserve remembrance. 

The seminary was founded reluctantly The 
early nineteenth century Methodist and United 
Brethren in Christ hostility to the creation of 
"preacher factories" for the education of clergy was 
likewise echoed in the former Evangelical 
Association Still, its General Conferences of 1867 
and 1871 passed legislation 
providing for "missionary 
institutes" where Biblical 
instruction could be provided 
This was warranted on the 
grounds that a better-educated 
clergy was needed to confront 
the rationalism and unbelief that 
many German immigrants were 
bringing to our shores, as well 
as the new frontier sects 
emerging in America. Thus, 
persons connected with North 
Central College and clergy from 
several midwest annual conferences joined in creating 
the new school. 

It opened amid controversy. The tensions that 
split the Evangelical Association in 1887-91 were 
already operative in the seminary's founding. 
Although it was chartered by the State of Illinois in 
1 873, lack of faculty and the debate over whether a 
bishop should also serve as principal or director of the 
new school delayed its beginning. When, in the fall of 
1876, Editor Jacob Hartzler of the Evangelical 
Messenger reported in his columns that the school 
had opened, Bishop J J. Esher repudiated the 
announcement. Thereupon, eight students testified 
that they were actually attending classes 1 It took a 


special Board of Trustees meeting in July to facilitate 
the formal opening of the new school on August 30, 
1877. It was called Union Biblical Institute until 
1 909, when the name Evangelical Theological 
Seminary was adopted. 

The seminary was originally housed at North 
Central College. For three decades its classes were 
held in the college Old Main. In 1908 the renovated 
Sindlinger house adjacent to the college became its 
first home. Great rejoicing accompanied the 1913 

dedication of the Main 
Building, the seminary's 
permanent residence. This 
structure was enlarged in 
1930 with additional wings 
providing for a chapel, a 
library, and additional 
classrooms. Later years 
welcomed the construction of 
the President's House (1923); 
the Seybert Hall dormitory 
(1927); the spacious 
College-Seminary Library 
Building (1954), Kimmel 
Hall, a married student apartment building (1958); 
and the commodious Academic Center with its 
classroom space, bookstore and auditorium (1967). 
Thanks to the foresight of its treasurer, Elmer Riebel, 
the seminary purchased a number of houses in 
Naperville which were converted into apartments to 
accommodate the families of World War II veterans. 
Their arrival made inoperative the seminary's earlier 
rule that students studying for the ministry should be 
unmarried! Both its beginning on college property, 
and the fact that for its last twenty years in Naperville 
the seminary housed its separate library holdings in 
the College-Seminary Library, suggest its close ties 
with the college. 






The seminary likewise depended upon North 
Central College for faculty. Its first instructors were 
F. W Heidner and Anton Huelster Heidner, a 
Garrett Biblical Institute graduate in 1863, soon after 
that became Professor of German Languages and 
Literature at North Central College, a position he 
held until his death in 1917. Heidner was a guiding 
spirit in the seminary's beginnings. Huelster, whose 
1876 book Die Seelenlehre was a pioneer work in the 
psychology of religion, taught for a shorter time at 
North Central. Heidner and Huelster were only 
part-time seminary instructors. It was the 
appointment of S. L. Umbach in 1888 and S. J. 
Gamertsfelder in 1895 that provided the new 
theological seminary with a core faculty. At the 
outset, bishops of the Evangelical Association served 
in the office of Principal of the seminary, in addition 
to their other duties. In 1912, S. J. Gamertsfelder 
became the institution's first president. 

A school is only as strong as its faculty In the 
twentieth century a number of scholarly and dedicated 
teachers spent decades of their lives instructing 
Evangelical Theological Seminary students. S. J. 
Gamertsfelder's 1913 Systematic Theology was the 
product of his fervent classroom lectures. Bishop 
John S. Stamm's Evangelism and Christian 
Experience (1930) reflected his teaching of that 
subject at the seminary prior to his election to the 
episcopacy. Before Harold Heininger became a 
bishop, he was a stimulating lecturer in theology as 
well as an able president of the seminary. Wilber 
Harr was a highly respected missiologist and a master 
at arousing classroom discussion. Paul H. Eller, also 
an able president and the best published member of 
the faculty before his 1 967 retirement, made church 
history "come alive" both in classroom lecture and on 
the printed page. Wayne K. Clymer, a gifted 
preacher, excelled in teaching preaching and pastoral 
care. His tenure as seminary dean and later president 
honed the administrative gifts he would eventually use 
as a bishop of the church. Paul Rademacher 
demanded clarity and cogency as he skillfully forced 
students to grapple with the complexities and 
possibilities in Christian theology. Before 1960, at 
least, E. F George, Paul E. Keen, Francis Boelter 
and Elmer Overmyer diligently shared the rich 
resources of Holy Scripture with generations of 
students. 


Evangelical Theological Seminary experienced 
slow but steady growth. From the eight students 
taught by part-time faculty in 1877, it had by 1930 
increased to sixty-eight students receiving instruction 
from five full-time faculty and the president, who 
devoted some of his time to the classroom. In the 
peak enrollment year of 1972-73, eleven full-time and 
four adjunct faculty taught and advised one hundred 
and eighty-three students. 

Like its sister seminaries in the former 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, Evangelical 
Theological Seminary was blessed with an active 
alumni/ae association. Many factors contributed to 
this: the comparably small classes, the rather 
homogeneous student body over most of its history, 
and the "familial" nature of the former Evangelical 
United Brethren Church in which "Gemeinschaft" and 
connectionalism were prized attributes. In addition, 
an early German ethnicity that filtered down from 
language to humor and folkways contributed to a 
cohesiveness experienced by most students. 

One other factor should not be overlooked. A 
distinguishing mark of the former Evangelical United 
Brethren was Pietism— that stress on the new birth, a 
sanctification ethic, renewal of the church through 
small group involvement, and a priesthood-of-all- 
believers emphasis that made clergy and laity 
experiential equals before God. Not perfectly or 
persistently were these factors extolled at Naperville, 
but they influenced the educational milieu. 
Representing the need for Christians to meet and pray 
together was the Wednesday night prayer service 
attended by faculty and students alike into the middle 
1960s when this devotional practice was replaced by 
faculty-student core groups that also met weekly. 
These, plus the chapel services, helped many students 
form a spiritual bond that expressed itself also in 
school loyalty. 

The 1968 merger that created the United 
Methodist Church placed Evangelical Theological 
Seminary in a rather precarious position. It was the 
smaller of two United Methodist theological 
seminaries located just forty miles apart in the 
Chicago area. The General Conference of 1972 
adopted the recommendation of the Commission to 
Study the Ministry that there be one instead of two 
United Methodist seminaries in the Chicago area 
Because Garrett Theological Seminary in Evanston, 




Illinois had a larger enrollment and endowment and 
offered a joint Ph D. with Northwestern University, 
the boards of trustees of both seminaries concluded 
that the location for the united seminary would be in 
Evanston. It is a bit ironic that in the 1972-73 
academic year, when Evangelical Theological 
Seminary was enjoying its peak enrollment and 
celebrating its centennial, its trustees voted to unite it 
with Garrett. The remorse accompanying this 
decision was overcome by the acknowledgement that 
as pilgrim people of God, obedience to the Church 
and its decisions outweighed a preference regarding 
location. This sentiment was poignantly symbolized 
when, at the conclusion of the last service of worship 
in the seminary chapel, the benediction was given 
from the front steps to the people gathered outside. 

The merger of the two schools occurred officially 
on July 1, 1974. Nine faculty members, one 
administrator and two staff people with their families 
moved from Naperville to the Evanston area that 
summer. Many Evangelical Theological Seminary 
students had taken extra work and summer school 
classes so they could graduate at the last 
commencement in Naperville on May 3 1 . More than 
sixty students from Naperville, however, registered 
for classes that fall in Evanston Persons from both 
former institutions needed to make adjustments the 
first several years in the new Garrett-Evangelical 
Theological Seminary, although a generally good 
spirit obtained from the beginning. The sale of the 
Naperville campus to North Central College in 1977 
and the cooperative efforts of faculty, students, 
administrators, and trustees of both former 
constituencies brought about, under God's grace, a 
new institution stronger than either of its previous 
parts. 

The last Naperville faculty and staff members 
have now retired but their legacy continues More 
than in the Paul Keen collection of English Bibles, the 
John Seybert library, or the Hartmann Scholarships, 
it lives on in the descendants of Evangelical 
Theological Seminary alums who are part of the 
current student body. Beyond that, the shaping of 
ministry, once cherished in Naperville, continues on 
Lake Michigan's shores in the hands of new faculty 
who also treasure the union of piety, thought and 
action Somehow in the new, the old abides. 

(The Main Building is pictured) 


Beginnings of United Brethren 
South China Mission Work 

by Ellen E. King 

After an 1881 visit to the American Pacific coast, 
bishops of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ returned with news of the tremendous need for 
the gospel in areas all along the coast. Demographic 
reports indicated that a great population of Chinese 
inhabited this region After further investigation the 
decision was reached to establish a school for Chinese 
adults in the area of Portland, Oregon. 

A search revealed the existence of a night school 
for Chinese men which had been in operation there 
for the previous six years. This school had been 
under the direction of Moy Ling, a Chinese Christian, 
who had been searching for a church to take on the 
responsibility of managing the educational program 
which had grown too large for him to maintain alone. 
The transaction was finalized and by November 1 5, 
1882 Mrs. Ellen Sickafoose of Buchanan, Michigan 
was selected by the Woman's Missionary Association 
to superintend the Portland mission endeavor. She 
took charge of the school July 16, 1883, and within 
nine months, enrollment had grown from 20 to 1 57 
students and 12 teachers. 

As the Woman's Missionary Association 
continued to branch out in world service, a great 
interest and concern began to develop for the people 
of China It was through the efforts of the mission 
work in Portland that this endeavor became more a 
reality than merely a concern In 1888 the Board of 
Managers voted to extend their work to China. The 
resolution which passed stated: 

Whereas the door is now open and the command 
seems imperative, go forth into wider fields even 
to China with millions of heathen, and in view of 
the helpfulness of Chinamen in their own behalf, 
which has been proved by the giving of nearly 
three thousand dollars by the pupils at Portland, 
we would recommend that this board take action 
regarding the foundation of a mission in China, 
and in view of Mr. Ling's returning to his country 
soon, and the intimate acquaintance existing 
between himself and Mr. Sickafoose, we would 
recommend that Mr. Sickafoose be sent with him 
to secure a location, and to make such arrange- 
ments for the founding of the mission. 

(Woman's Evangel, June 1888, 92). 
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Moy Ling and Reverend Sickafoose immediately 
decided to make the initial trip. However, due to an 
act that would prohibit Moy Ling from returning to 
America once having entered China, the trip was de- 
layed for one year. During this period of preparation 
the Woman's Missionary Association selected two 
women, Miss Austia Patterson and Miss Lillian 
Shaffner, to accompany Moy Ling and Reverend 
Sickafoose. Miss Patterson had been selected by both 
the Woman's Missionary Association and her alma 
mater, Western College in Iowa. Miss Shaffner had 
applied to serve the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ as a missionary to Africa, but decided that if 
given the choice she would actually prefer serving in 
China. In regard to the idea of sending "ladies" out 
on this maiden voyage, the Woman's Missionary 
Association published this statement: 

For awhile we hesitated at the thought of sending 
ladies to remain alone in the mission. But no 
other plan opened to us, and we knew that ladies 
had gone out into more trying fields, and been 
most successful in doing mission work and 
managing large institutions requiring business 
ability. We had confidence that ours could do the 
same. 

(Woman's Evangel, June, 1890, 92). 

The quartet set sail after receiving the "sympathy 
and prayers" of the church and arrived in Hong Kong 
on October 31, 1889. While Austia Patterson and 
Lillian Shaffner acquainted themselves with 
missionaries in Hong Kong, George Sickafoose and 
Moy Ling progressed to Canton with the intention of 
selecting the appropriate site for the work of the 
United Brethren mission. They sought the advice of 
veteran missionaries who were involved in mission 
work in the surrounding areas. Benefits such as the 
number of Chinese people, security, access to 
language study and the number of pre-existing 
mission endeavors located in the area, as well as the 
idea of being centrally located in a city the size of 
Canton, were major deciding factors. Land was 
purchased on the small island of Honam, which is the 
southernmost section of Canton. The women 
missionaries arrived there November 22, 1889, and 
the great work of the mission began. Miss Patterson 
served as the first mission superintendent 

In December 1 889, life in Honam was depicted by 
Miss Shaffner: 


We front on the river as do most of the 
missions on the opposite side. Such a situation is 
particularly desirable owing to the narrow streets 
which vary from four to seven feet in width and 
are always teeming with a noisy crowd, often 
uttering vile language and presenting revolting 
sights. Besides, the odors which arise from the 
thoroughfares which lack sewers and drainage are 
sometimes dreadful, to say the least. Surround- 
ings of this nature wear both mind and body. . . . 
There are sixteen thousand people who live in the 
river. The only home they know is a "sam pan" - 
a curious little boat peculiar to the East. . . . 
Most of the boats have diminutive "Joss houses" 
built in some conspicuous corner - here offerings 
are made with as much regularity as by those 
living on land. . . . There is a small wharf just at 
the end of our entry where a number of the boats 
tie up at night so we have every opportunity of 
studying this peculiar mode of living. 

(Woman's Evangel, February, 1890, 26). 

Having completed his task, Reverend Sickafoose 
returned to the United States, followed by Miss 
Shaffner in 1 890, who left due to illness. In a few 
months Moy Ling also chose to leave. Austia 
Patterson was left on her own in this foreign land to 
develop and strengthen the work of the United 
Brethren in South China. She boldly remained, and 
singlehandedly provided the foundation on which a 
variety of successful mission endeavors would one 
day thrive. She initially lived with Dr. and Mrs. Kerr 
of the Presbyterian mission and continued to study the 
Cantonese language as she superintended a Sunday 
school for American and English children and later 
began visiting house to house with the aid of a 
Chinese Bible woman. It was not long before Miss 
Patterson had mastered the language well enough to 
concentrate her focus on the development of a school 
for Chinese girls. 

On December 24, 1891, Dr. Susan Lovina 
Halverson arrived in Canton to begin the medical 
work of the mission. Prior to her involvement with 
the Woman's Missionary Association, Dr. Halverson 
was one of the first woman physicians in Mitchell, 
South Dakota and served as assistant secretary of the 
South Dakota Medical Board. She was also a 
graduate of Western College and would have known 
Miss Patterson through this academic connection. In 
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preparation for Dr Halverson's arrival, Miss 
Patterson ceased living with the Kerrs and rented a 
"double native house" as their dwelling. The site 
selected was located in a segment of Honam that had 
no mission programs for Chinese women or a medical 
dispensary. It was their decision to live directly 
within the community of the people that they intended 
to "reach " Three girls' schools had been established 
by this time, and a prayerful campaign was generated 
with the intent of encouraging others to answer God's 
call to missionary service in China. 


About This Issue 

K. James Stein was a Professor of Church History and the 
last President of Evangelical Theological Seminaiy. In 
retirement he is a Senior Scholar in Church History at 
Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary, where he 
taught since union of the two schools. 

Ellen E. King (UTS ’98) received the Heritage Center’s 
Audne E. Reber Memorial Award for her scholarly study of 
the South China Mission 1 ler article describes tire origins 
of that enterprise. 

Paul W. Miihouse, long-time editor, author and church 
officer, was elected an EUR Bishop in 1 960 and in the 
United Methodist Church served the Oklahoma Area until 
retirement He lives at Franklin, Indiana and is an active 
member of the Center's Advisor}' Board. 

Ronald J. Williams (UTS ’67) is a United Methodist elder 
in Kansas where he serves as co-pastor with his wife, Vera. 


Heritage Featured in Scholarly Meeting 

In our Summer issue we learned of a projected 
session of the American Society of Church History 
dealing with "German Ethnic Churches in America." 
Two of the four projected papers featured dimensions 
of the EUB Heritage. 

Shortly before eight-thirty on Sunday morning, 
January 10, 1999, about twenty people gathered in 
the Council Room of the Omni Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington, DC. Some were old friends, enjoying a 
belated reunion after years of separation. Others were 
known to each other by reputation, or through mutual 
or parallel endeavors, sometimes after decades of 
reading and even evaluating each other's writings. At 
one end of the room stood a long table behind which 
sat the panel of four "presenters" with the 
"commentator " Perched on a chair nearby was the 
chairperson of the session, your reporter. 

Time was of the essence. Four substantial 
scholarly essays needed to be "presented" by their 


authors, commented upon by the "commentator" and 
discussed by the gathered score of scholars and well- 
wishers in only two hours. Thus only twenty minutes 
were allotted to each essayist with a like amount for 
the comment. The chairman, mostly timekeeper, was 
blessed with the most cooperative participants one 
could imagine. The papers and their summary 
presentations were well-grounded in the sources, 
graced by sound argumentation and yet treated in a 
lively and thought-provoking manner. 

German Ethnic Churches in America through World War I 

Papers: Wiedergeburt: The Pietist Unitive Impulse 

K. James Stein, Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary 
Der Christliche Botschafter: A German-Pietist Missiological 
Periodical in Nineteenth-Century America 
J. Steven O'Malley, Asbury Theological Seminary 
From Outward Rites to Interior Purity: The Holiness 
Movement and the Transformation of Dunker 
Spirituality in the Nineteenth Century 
William Kostlevy, Asbury Theological Seminary 
Rescue Efforts ofGeivian Protestant Missions by American 
Ethnic Lutheran Churches during World War I 
Richard V. Pierard, Indiana State University 
Comment: Linda J. Gesling, Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary 
Chair: James Nelson, United Theological Seminary 

Others attending this meeting were from such 
places as North Park Seminary, George Fox 
University, Princeton, UC Berkeley, Lincoln College- 
Oxford, and Bochum in Germany. Persons interested 
in future dialogue about German-American 
Christianity were invited to confer after the session. 
Strong interest was expressed, and Dr. O'Malley, 
planner of this session, will continue as our leader in 
this enterprise. If you share this interest and wish to 
become involved please communicate this to: 

Dr. J. Steven O'Malley 
Asbury Theological Seminary 
Wilmore, KY 40390-1199 

Email : Steven_0'Malley@ms 1 . asburyseminary.edu 


Telescope-Messenger 

is published twice yearly by the Center 
for the Evangelical United Brethren Heritage 
United Theological Seminary, 1810 Harvard Blvd. 
Dayton, OH 45406-4599 

Editor: Donald K. Gorrell 
Editorial Committee: Donald K. Gorrell & 
James D. Nelson 

Correspondence should be sent to the editor at 
1318 Daventrv Ct., Centerville, OH 45459 
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Otterbein and Francis Asbury 
by Paul W. Milhouse 

Francis Asbury was often in Baltimore and 
frequently visited Otterbein. The two became very 
good friends, sharing their problems and concerns 
with each other and discussing ways for more 
effectively reaching people with the gospel of Christ. 
A few quotations from Asbury's Journal show this 
growing friendship and the common concern they 
shared. 

On April 28, 1775, Asbury wrote: 

Mr Otterbein, the Dutch minister, accompanied 
me to Joshua Owing's, where we had a blessed 
and refreshing season. ... I dined with Mr. 
Otterbein . . . and spent the afternoon with him 
and Mr. Swope. . . . They both appear to be 
sincerely religious, and intend to make proposals 
to the German Synod this year, to lay a plan for 
the reformation of the Dutch congregations. 

On June 18 of the next year, he wrote, "Returned 
on Wednesday to 
Baltimore, and 
spent some time 
with Mr. 

Otterbein. There 
are very few with 
whom I can find 
so much unity 
and freedom in 
conversation as 
with him." On 
January 27, 

1777, the record 
shows: "I have 

had an agreeable 
conversation with my friend Mr Otterbein." 

In his Life of Rev. Philip William Otterbein , [A. 
W ] Drury gives this incident that reveals another side 
of the friendship between Asbury and Otterbein: 

Mr Asbury . had written some verses, 
which some of his enthusiastic friends urged him 
to publish He had some misgivings, but thought 
he could trust the judgment and candor of Mr. 
Otterbein Mr. Otterbein examined the verses 
carefully, and when Mr. Asbury asked him for his 
opinion, he replied: "Bruder Asbury, I don't tink 
you was porn a boet " This honest expression 
was sufficient and saved Mr. Asbury from having 


attached to his great reputation as a bishop the 
unenviable reputation of being the author of bad 
poetry. 

When Asbury was to be ordained a minister and 
made Bishop of the Methodist Church at the first 
Methodist General Conference, in Baltimore, 1784, 
Asbury asked Otterbein to assist in his consecration 
by the laying on of hands. The tradition lingered in 
Baltimore that when a committee from the conference 
notified Mr., Otterbein of Asbury's request, he said, "I 
must first consult with my God." When the 
committee called the next morning, Otterbein 
expressed his willingness to comply with the wish of 
Mr. Asbury and of the Conference, and so laid his 
hands upon the head of Asbury at his consecration. 

On New Year's Day in 1785, Otterbein presented 
a document on church discipline which he had 
written, to the elders and trustees of the 
congregation. The document contained twenty-eight 
articles of organization and regulations by which the 
members were to discipline themselves in Christian 
living. [See selections from it in the Summer 1998 
Telescope Messenger .] 

Francis Asbury made this notation in his journal 
following a visit with Otterbein soon after this 
document on discipline had been signed by the heads 
of the families of his congregation: "I called on Mr. 
Otterbein; we had some free conversation on the 
necessity of forming a church among the Dutch, 
holding conferences, the order of its government, 
&c." Other records indicate that Francis Asbury and 
Benedict Schwope urged Otterbein to copy the 
Methodist plan of discipline. . . . 

Asbury came to Baltimore the following March, 
four months after the death of Otterbein [Nov. 1 7, 
1813], to preside over the [Methodist] Baltimore 
Conference. By request of the conference members 
a special memorial service was held in Otterbein's 
church; and Bishop Asbury gave the memorial 
address He wrote in his Journal on March 24, 1814: 
By request, I discoursed on the character of 
the angel of the Church of Philadelphia [Rev. 
3: 10-1 1, his text], in allusion to P. W. Otterbein -- 
the holy, the great Otterbein, whose funeral 
discourse it was intended to be. Solemnity 
marked the silent meeting in the German Church, 
where were assembled the members of our 
conference, and many of the clergy of the city. 
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Forty years have I known the retiring modesty of 
this man of God, towering majestic above his 
fellows in learning, wisdom, and grace, yet 
seeking to be known only of God and the people 
of God . . . 

Otterbein was more than eighty-seven years of 
age when he died. He had given more than sixty-five 
of those years to the Christian ministry. His body was 
buried in the churchyard beside the church which 
bears his name and still stands on Conway Street in 
Baltimore, Maryland. [A United Methodist Heritage 
Landmark] 

Excerpted from Philip William Otterbein: Pioneer Pastor to 
Germans in America by Paul W. Milhou.se. Copyright € 1 968 by 
The Upper Room. Reprinted by permission of Upper Room 
Books. All rights reserved. 

Illustration is from J. F. Hurst, History of Methodism, IV, 309. 

(Asbury kneeling, Otterbein standing directly behind him) 

John Dreisbach Manuscripts 
On Monday morning, January 1 1 , sandwiched 
between ice storms of the most brutal January 
weather we have experienced in Dayton in decades, 
we received an electrifying phone 
call here at the Center for the 
Evangelical United Brethren 
Heritage. Dr. Lois O Schwab of 
Lincoln, NE, informed us that, as 
custodian of the papers and effects 
of her late husband Kendall 
Dreisbach Schwab (great-great- 
grandson of John Dreisbach), she 
had been commissioned by the 
family to investigate the placement 
of inherited papers and artifacts 
important in the history of the 
Evangelical Association (EA). 

Provided with information about 
our Center and its collections, and 
assured that we wished to accept 
these materials and would come to 
Nebraska to receive them. Dr Schwab encouraged us 
to proceed with the transfer as soon as weather and 
mutual schedules permitted. Early Wednesday 
morning, February 3, my wife and I set out from 
Dayton by auto, and the following afternoon the 
transfer was completed 

It was clear from the first contact that this 
collection included materials of great historical 


importance With them carefully packed away in a 
hard-sided brief case, metal file box, and small fire- 
proof safe, we transported back to Dayton a sizable 
collection of photographs and papers significant to 
the Dreisbach and Schwab families and their 
connections. Integral to this collection are twenty 
original preaching licenses issued to John Dreisbach 
between 1823 and 1859 printed in German (12) or in 
English (8); these forms were filled out and signed by 
a rich assortment of EA leaders. We also received a 
German EA Discipline from 1817 and a copy of the 
little hymnal Die Geistliche Viole , 5th edition, 1835, 
presumed to have been used by Dreisbach during his 
preaching ministry. Probably the most interesting 
artifacts received in this collection were his travel 
shaving gear and portable writing desk.. 

The crowning jewel of this historical treasure, 
however, was John Dreisbach's personal Daybooks 
(Journals). Five typewritten volumes of translated 
Daybooks dating from April 28, 1813 to June 16, 
1817 incorporate an English translation completed in 
the early 1950s by Frederick Siebert, Ralph Dreisbach 
Schwab and J. G. Eller Entirely unique to this gift, 
written in the old-style script of 
John Dreisbach's own hand, are the 
original German manuscripts of 
Volume 2 (September 20, 1813 to 
April 15, 1814), Volume 4 (May 
31, 1815 to February 22, 1816) and 
Volume 5 (March 1, 1816 to June 
16, 1817). Even a cursory 
inspection of these fine manuscripts 
testifies to the excellent care they 
have enjoyed during the almost two 
centuries of their life. 

This entire collection is an 
important trust and presents an 
inspiring challenge to the Center for 
the Evangelical United Brethren 
Heritage in the years ahead While 
these precious items must certainly 
be protected and preserved, they must also be made 
broadly available to interested scholarly and 
ecclesiastical communities. We owe Dr. Schwab and 
the generations of Dreisbachs and Schwabs a great 
debt of gratitude for their faithful stewardship of 
these treasures and for their placement of them with 
the Center. 

—James Nelson, Director 



John Dreisbach 

( 1789 - 1871 ) 
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Anecdotage 


A young person, a kirtkrigkt Quaker, grew up in tke Quaker settlement of Raisen Valley, Mickigan, kecame 
a candidate for tlie United Metkodist Ministry in '97, and took ike reading course and was ordained m due time,. 
Tke candidate kecame a conference evangelist and served at tke Detroit Betkany Ckurck for akout 6 montks 
ketween pastors. Tke candidate was a ckild of ckarfer memkers of tke Detroit congregation. 

Vkis may not seem tkat unusual, kut tken we consider tkat tke year was 1897; tke ckurck was tke Detroit, 
Kansas United Bretkren; and tke candidate was Minnie Jackson Goins, a klack woman. Additionally, following 
an injury wken ske was still a kaky, ske suffered a kack injury wkick left ker m a weakened condition for tke 
remainder of ker life. 

Mnmie Jackson was converted m a revival m ker koine ckurck m 1897. Ske was interested m tke work of tke 
Lord, and in puklic speaking, and answered a call to ministry. Ske was ordained into tke United Bretkren ministry 
ky Biskop Gastle m tke Nortkwest Kansas Conference in 1904, and was assigned to tke position of Evangelist at 
Large. Vkis was a position ske keld during ker wkole ministry, and ske kad a special interest in Ckristian 
education and ckildren's work. 

According to tke Octoker 6, 1987 issue of tke Akilene, Kansas Reilector/Chronicle , tke following description 
was given of Minnie Jackson ky ker daugkter Mary Goins Gandy. 

Wken M^mnie Jackson Goms spoke in ker quiet, articulate manner, people listened carefully, long 
kefore E. F. Hutton capitalized on tkat kind of pkenomenon. Looking kack I know tkat ske kad a 
rare, real ckarisma. . . . Ske kad a kint of a lisp wkick only served to enkance ker magnetism and tke 
distinctiveness of ker speeck. Her intelligent krown eyes would peer tkrougk ker glasses intently, into 
tke eyes of ker listeners, always caringly, kut always compellingly. 

In reflecting on tke magnificence of Minnie Goms, it is clear to me tkat kers was an 
unconditional love tkat enveloped all tkat ske met, not just for tke moment kut for always. At a time 
wken women were inadequately regarded, at a time wken klacks kad little status or opportunity, and 
in spite of a crippling disakility, tkis wisp of a woman lakored witk passionate persistence and always 
exuded a keautifully mdomitakle spirit wkick still lives today in tkose kom of ker and in all tke lives 
ske toucked. 

Her ministry ckanged considerakiy after ker marriage to James "W. Goins of Sterling, Kansas. Ske was no 
longer an active evangelist, kut for ker wkole life ske was active in ker keloved Ckurck. Ske is listed every year in 
tke United Bretkren Journals until 1942. Ske passed away in 1946 and was kuried in tke Detroit Cemetery. 
Minnie Goins may not kave keen tke first woman ordained in tke U. B. Ckurck m Kansas, kut ske was certainly 
tke first and only klack woman ordained in tke Kansas United Bretkren Conferences. 

—Ronald J. "Williams 
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